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IY. 

THE  PSYCHIATERS  AND  PSYCHIATRY  OE  THE 

AUGUST  AH  ERA.1 

By  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe,  M.  D.,  Yew  York. 

When  all  roads  led  to  Rome,  all  roads  brought  from  Rome,  [308] 
even  to  the  farthest  coasts,  rumors  of  the  life  of  the  city,  ex¬ 
pressing  the  envions,  restless,  ambitions  spirit  that  pervaded 
its  men  of  action;  the  spirit  to  which  Jnlius  Ctesar  yielded 
when  he  let  the  coveted  crown  be  placed  on  his  head;  the 
spirit  that  permitted  the  stern  ideals  of  the  Republic  to  sink 
into  the  greed  and  graft  of  an  Empire  ruled  by  favorites. 

When,  as  alienists  of  to-day,  we  read,  in  the  headlines  of 
the  morning  dailies,  brief  notices  of  divorce,  murder,  and  sui¬ 
cide,  we  can  construct,  from  our  own  professional  experiences 
behind  the  scenes,  a  picture  of  the  insane  hatreds,  the  depres¬ 
sions,  the  possessing  phobias  of  disgrace  that  have  led  to 
these  unbalanced  acts. 

The  daily  papers,  with  all  their  power  of  penetrating  to  the 
farthermost  parts  of  the  country,  are  ephemeral  indeed,  when 
compared  with  the  enduring  power  of  the  gossip  of  Rome. 
Though  scandal  and  disaster  depended  on  word  of  mouth,  or 
parchment  and  stylus,  for  its  dissemination,  so  robust  were 
these  scandals  that  they  survived,  not  only  long  enough  to 
reach  Egypt,  Asia,  and  Gaul,  but  even  to  come  down  to  the 
present  day. 

Picture  to  yourselves  the  excitement  that  thrilled  Rome 
and  stirred  Augustus’  armies  to  action,  when  it  was  known 
that  Mark  Antony  had  divorced  his  second  wife,  the  Em- 
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[308]  peror’s  sister,  and  had  married  Cleopatra.  Fancy  the  dis¬ 
cussions  in  the  Forum  when  Cicero  hurled  his  Phillipics  at 
Antony’s  debauchery  and  fondness  for  low  company;  and 
imagine  the  mixture  of  applause  and  disgust  when  Antony’s 
book  in  praise  of  drunkenness  was  talked  over  in  the  baths; 
the  dismay  when  Cicero  paid  with  his  head  the  price  of  speak¬ 
ing  his  mind ;  and  then,  greatest  excitement  of  all,  when  after 
being  defeated  at  Actium,  Mark  Antony  stabbed  himself,  and 
Cleopatra,  unwilling  to  be  led  captive  in  Augustus’  triumphal 
procession,  laid  the  historic  asp  in  her  bosom. 

In  the  age  of  which  we  speak  to-night,  the  age  in  which 
Julius  Caesar  conquered,  and  Augustus  and  Tiberius  ruled, 
we  have  every  evidence  that  human  nature  reacted  to  the  emo¬ 
tions  of  anger  and  shame,  to  jealousy  and  fear,  as  surely  and  as 
violently,  if  not  more  so,  as  at  the  present  day;  therefore, 
we  are  justified  in  thinking  that  the  mental  balance  of  those 
subjected  to  the  action  of  strong  emotions  was  as  easily  upset 
then  as  now;  that  drunkenness  was  followed  by  similar  brain 
changes  and  that  debauchery  and  excesses  led  as  often  to 
mental  deterioration,  paresis,  and  dementia.  It  is  an  easy 
transition  from  the  modern  prison  cell,  where  we  find  mental 
disorder  in  from  25  to  50  per  cent  of  those  accused  of  crime, 
to  the  streets  of  ancient  Rome,  where  given  like  circumstances 
and  like  crimes,  we  suspect  like  insanities. 

But,  leaving  historical  glamour  out  of  the  question,  we  have 
data  to  deal  with;  rather  dry  fragments,  I  admit,  but  as  the 
archaeologist,  poring  over  a  few  bones,  can  vouch  for  the  fact 
that  a  mighty  Brontosaurus  once  walked  that  way,  in  just 
such  a  hide,  and  in  just  such  a  forest,  so  I,  presenting  a  few 
scattered  facts  to  you  to-night,  dare  affirm  that  in  the  Augus¬ 
tan  Age,  there  existed  certain  fairly  well  recognized  forms  of 
mental  disease,  and  many  more  unrecognized  insanities. 

My  authorities  for  these  are  fragments  of  Horace’s  satires, 
and  Lucretius’  poems ;  excerpts  from  Cicero,  and  the  vehement 
Pliny;  and  one  regular  thigh-bone  of  archaeological  medicine 
— the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  third  book  of  Celsus’  treatise 
upon  medicine,  in  which  he  writes  explicitly  of  the  insanities. 

It  seems  that  the  equivalent  of  our  words  mad,  crazy, 
cracked,  and  fool  were  employed  then  in  exactly  the  same  way 
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as  to-day,  sometimes  with  medical  import  and  sometimes  in  [308] 
jest. 

Horace  is  continually  using  them  in  jest.  On  his  sat¬ 
irized  jaunt  from  Eome  to  Brundusium,  on  the  way  to  meet 
his  pleasant  friend  Virgil,  when  the  cursed  goats  and  frogs 
drove  off  repose,  and  when  his  fellow  travelers  had  to  cudgel 
the  mule  and  his  driver  alike,  he  casually  mentions  that  with¬ 
out  regret  they  “  passed  Fundi,  where  Aufidius  Luscus  was 
praetor,  laughing  at  the  honors  of  that  crazy  scribe.” 

We  think  it  modernly  facetious  to  frankly  ask,  “  Are  we  not 
all  a  little  mad?,”  and  to  quote  the  gentle  Quaker  who  said 
to  his  spouse,  “  All  the  world  is  queer,  save  me  and  thee,  and 
sometimes  methinks  thee  is  a  little  queer,”  but  Horace  in  his 
third  satire  classifies  his  friends  according  to  their  types  of 
foolishness,  and  says,  “  Who  then  is  sound?  Who  then  is  not 
a  fool ?  ” 

There  was  a  saying  of  the  day,  which  he  addresses  to  the 
friends  whose  judgment  he  satirizes.  It  was  to  “  go  to  Anti- 
cyra,”  which  was  the  equivalent  of  “  go  to  Bedlam,”  for 
Anticyra  was  a  pleasant  island  on  which  hellebore,  the  favorite 
drug  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  grew  in  abundance,  and 
those  who  were  mad  were  taken  thither,  as  to  a  sanitarium, 
and  dosed  on  the  spot.  The  covetous  man,  says  Horace,  is 
both  a  fool  and  a  madman,  and  he  marvels  that  the  whole  isle 
is  not  devoted  to  such  fellows. 

But  Horace  refers  to  the  insanities  only  in  humorous  allu¬ 
sions,  and  for  a  knowledge  of  the  medical  perception  of  in¬ 
sanity  we  must  turn  to  medical  writings. 

From  all  that  we  can  learn  the  ideas  of  Hippocrates  con¬ 
cerning  insanity  were  transmitted  more  or  less  without  change 
right  down  to  the  time  of  the  first  century  before  Christ. 

In  order  to  appreciate  in  what  respect  our  authors,  of  whom 
we  shall  speak,  held,  or  departed  from,  the  Hippocratic  doc¬ 
trines,  I  might  recall  to  your  minds,  in  the  most  general  of 
terms,  that  the  Father  of  Medicine  distinguished,  without  spe¬ 
cifically  making  a  systematized  classification,  phrenitis,  mania, 
melancholia,  and  he  also  spoke  of  dementia  and  paranoia.  His 
phrenitis  was  practically  a  febrile  delirium;  his  manias  were  [309] 
largely  miscellaneous  excitements,  without  fever,  and  his  mel- 
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[309]  aneholias  were  depressions  no  matter  what  the  type,  from 
which  it  may  readily  be  gathered  that  so  far  as  his  manias 
and  melancholias  are  concerned  they  are  not  in  any  sense  to 
be  compared  with  modern  conceptions  of  mania  or  of  melan¬ 
cholia.  It  may  also  be  said  that  the  psychoses  of  alcoholism 
were  not  unknown  to  him.  Alcoholic  epilepsy,  delirium  tre¬ 
mens,  and  wet  brain  were  probably  all  included. 

It  is  perhaps  of  some  interest  to  note  further  that  his  word 
“  paranoia,”  while  at  times  more  specifically  covering  demen¬ 
tias,  was  often  used  by  him  to  include  all  three,  phrenitis, 
mania,  and  melancholia,  and  that  further  the  term  “  mania  ” 
was  employed  purely  in  the  sense  of  insanity  in  general,  and 
that  “  melancholia  ”  did  not  always  signify  an  insanity,  but 
simply  a  type  of  character — the  so-called  “  bilious  tempera¬ 
ment.” 

The  three  men  who  stand  out  as  noted  for  their  treatment 
of  mental  disease  in  the  first  century  B.  C.  were  Asclepiades, 
who  was  a  contemporary  of  Caisar  and  Cicero;  Themison,  his 
disciple;  and  Celsus,  who  lived  to  practise  in  the  Christian 
era. 

Of  these  let  me  speak,  not  in  good  set  terms,  for  their  biog¬ 
raphy  is  scanty,  but  in  running  comment,  as  scattered  facts 
give  me  hints  of  those  days. 

Pliny,  whose  spleen  against  things  Grecian  lends  delightful 
spice  to  his  writings,  gives  us  a  thumb  sketch  of  Asclepiades. 
He  described  him  (1)  as  a  professor  of  rhetoric  who  con¬ 
sidered  himself  not  greatly  repaid  by  that  pursuit,  and  whose 
readiness  and  sagacity  rendered  him  better  adapted  for  any 
other  than  the  medical  art.  He  wrote  that  he  had  never  prac¬ 
tised  medicine,  and  was  totally  unacquainted  with  the  nature 
of  remedies — a  knowledge  only  to  be  acquired  by  personal  ex¬ 
amination  and  actual  experience— and  he  marvels  that  a  sin¬ 
gle  individual,  and  he  belonging  to  the  “  most  frivolous  na¬ 
tion  in  the  world,”  a  man  born  in  utter  indigence,  should 
all  on  a  sudden,  and  that  too  for  the  sole  purpose  of  increas¬ 
ing  his  income,  give  a  new  code  of  medical  laws  to  mankind. 

But  Pliny  was  inaccurate  in  his  estimate  of  Asclepiades,  as 
we  know  him  to  have  been  in  other  things.  Asclepiades  was 
born  in  Bythnia,  Asia  Minor,  perhaps  about  120  B.  C.  (2), 
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and  was  probably  the  son  of  well-to-do  parents,  as  he  traveled  [309] 
and  studied  while  very  young.  Strabo  (3)  (the  geographer) 
says  that  he  came  of  a  distinguished  family,  and  that  his 
father  Theodosius  was  a  well-to-do  man,  having  three  famous 
sons,  one  of  whom  was  the  orator  Klioc-haus,  with  whom  Pliny 
had  probably  confused  the  physician.  The  young  Asclepiades 
studied  medicine  and  philosophy  in  Athens  and  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  pharmacology  in  Parim  under  Kleophantes.  In  the 
course  of  his  medical  studies  at  Parim,  we  learn  he  became 
convinced  that  blood-letting  did  harm,  and  in  his  philosophic 
studies  he  became  imbued  with  the  atomic  doctrines  of  Democ¬ 
ritus,  through  his  follower  Epicurus,  and  followed  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  latter  in  his  love  of  open  air  and  pleasant  relaxa¬ 
tion  as  a  means  of  health  and  rest. 

With  these  equipments  he  went  to  Eonre  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four. 

Although  Eonre  might,  in  point  of  time,  have  benefited 
from  the  teachings  of  Hippocrates,  yet  there  seems  to  have 
been,  and  that  a  hundred  years  earlier,  only  one  great  teacher, 
viz.,  Archagathus,  before  the  days  of  Julius  Carsar.  The  fact 
that  Julius  Carsar  issued  an  edict  permitting  foreign  physi¬ 
cians  to  practise  and  to  teach  in  Rome,  suggests  that  direct 
inspiration  from  Greece  had  hitherto  been  cut  off,  and  the 
effect  of  this  protective  policy  had  been  that,  while  Greece  was 
at  the  height  of  her  medical  philosophy,  Rome  was  still  in  the 
folk  lore  period  of  medicine,  and  was  overrun  by  clever 
quacks,  augurs,  soothsayers,  potion-makers,  and  old  wives. 

The  rivalry  between  young  and  self-sufficient  Rome  and 
old  and  cultured  Greece  partook  somewhat  of  the  contempt 
that  in  the  last  century  existed  between  our  young  republic, 
and  the  Old  World  constitutions,  and  resulted  in  two  parties 
of  Romans,  one  that  was  all  for  importing  Greek  customs  and 
philosophies,  and  the  other  that  emphatically  stated  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  Rome  was  good  enough  for  them. 

In  Pliny’s  splenetic  criticisms  of  all  physicians,  we  discern 
the  medical  philosophies  that  then  existed  in  Rome.  Hippoc¬ 
rates  had  founded  the  doctrine  of  humors,  which  Galen  later 
upheld;  but  Asclepiades  rejected  the  doctrine  of  vital  fluids, 
and  built  his  theories  on  the  atomic  h}Tpothesis  of  Democritus. 


L309]  The  pores,  as  an  outlet  of  the  corpuscles  of  disease,  were  to  be 
opened  by  baths,  sweatings,  steamings,  and  the  atoms  of  dis¬ 
ease  thus  permitted  to  pass  off.  He  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
Methodist  School,  of  which  Themison  was  the  high  priest, 
and  of  which  Galen  (4),  who  reverted  to  blood-letting,  sarcas¬ 
tically  remarks  that  “  they  knew  as  much  about  methods  as 
an  ass  knew  of  playing  the  zither.”  The  treatment  that  Pliny 
ridicules  (5)  was  Asclepiades’  custom  of  covering  up  the 
patient  with  vast  numbers  of  clothes  to  promote  perspiration, 
sending  the  patient  on  a  search  for  sunshine,  and  prescribing 
such  a  free  use  of  cold  water,  both  inside  and  outside,  that  he 
did  not  object  to  being  called  “  Cold-water  Asclepiades.”  The 
five  doctrines  of  common  sense  which  he  laid  down  as  princi¬ 
ples  for  the  treatment  of  all  diseases,  including  insanities, 
were  diet,  the  use  or  non-use  of  wine,  friction,  exercise  on 
foot  and  exercise  in  a  carriage  or  on  a  horse.  As  Pliny  re¬ 
marks,  “  Everyone  perceiving  that  each  of  these  methods  of 
treatment  lay  quite  within  his  own  reach,  all,  of  course,  with 
the  greatest  readiness,  gave  their  assent,  willing  to  believe 
that  to  be  true  which  was  so  easy  of  acquisition.” 

It  was  to  such  a  medical  public  that  the  young  Asclepiades 
came,  and  later  perfected  a  school  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
Pliny  called  “  revolutionary.”  Interesting  as  his  general 
doctrines  are,  we  must  pass  them  over  to  consider  more  par¬ 
ticularly  his  relations  to  psychiatry,  for  it  is  evident  from  the 
first  that  he  was  au  fait  with  matters  connected  with  the 
mind. 

Apuleius  (6),  in  his  Florida,  has  given  in  detail  one  of  the 
striking  tales  of  how  Asclepiades  first  won  renown  and  became 
talked  about  the  country  round.  It  is  related  that  on  meet¬ 
ing  the  funeral  procession  of  a  person  unknown  to  him,  he 
[310]  observed  that  the  person  about  to  be  burned  showed  some  signs 
of  life,  and  ordered  the  body  to  be  removed  from  the  funeral 
pile  and  carried  home.  He  then  placed  him  under  treatment 
and  the  man  came  to  himself.  He  thus  was  the  means  of 
saving  the  man  from  being  burned  alive.  There  is  enough 
evidence  in  the  tale  I  think  to  say  that  Asclepiades  recognized 
the  patient  as  one  suffering  from  hysterical  coma,  and  he  took 
the  proper  means  to  effect  a  cure.  This  is  a  case  preceding 
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by  perhaps  one  hundred  years  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  and  indi-  |310] 
cates,  I  think,  that,  in  the  accumulated  lore  of  the  priesthood 
of  Egypt,  and  of  the  philosophers  with  whom  Asclepiades 
and  Jesus  of  jSTazareth  in  all  probability  studied,  there  had 
been  some  keen  observations  made  upon  hysteria,  and  that 
hysterical  coma,  or  hysterical  trance,  was  then  recognized, 
and  was  probably  a  not  uncommon  condition.  It  is  note¬ 
worthy  -that  Pliny  is  very  sarcastic  about  this  performance, 
and  speaks  of  Asclepiades  as  being  very  bold  and  “  as  playing 
to  the  gallery.” 

O  %j 

The  definite  writings  of  Asclepiades,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  fragments  (7),  are  lost,  but  scattered  teachings  have 
been  preserved  to  us  by  direct  quotation  through  Celsus,  Cse- 
lius  Aurelianius,  Pliny,  and  Galen. 

Of  the  actual  insanities  described  by  Asclepiades,  we  find  a 
fairly  strict  adherence  to  the  Hippocratic  teachings,  although 
we  may  see  that  distinct  advances  were  made  by  him.  He 
tried  to  outline  a  better  symptomatology,  and  a  differentiation 
of  types,  with  ideas  of  prognosis.  Phrenitis,  which,  for  the 
.  ancients,  included  those  cases  of  fever  accompanied  by  mental 
excitement,  was  divided  into  at  least  two  groups,  a  phrenitis 
proper,  which  in  his  first  book  on  “  Acute  Disease”  (8)  he 
defines  as  “  A  standing  still  of  the  corpuscles,  or  else  a  sort  of 
obstruction  in  the  membranes  of  the  cerebrum,  with  loss  of 
the  senses,  alienation  and  fever,”  and  those  forms  which  were 
not  phrenitis  proper,  but  were  non-febrile  deliria,  for  he  says 
that  “  not  every  mental  disturbance  accompanied  by  fever 
should  be  regarded  as  phrenitis,  since  such  often  appear  with 
pleuritis  and  with  pneumonia,  especially  at  the  height  of  the 
disease  on  the  seventh  or  eighth  day.” 

Absence  of  mind,  loss  of  sensibility,  and  fever,  these  must  be 
found  in  order  to  make  a  diagnosis  of  phrenitis.  Then  again 
if  opium,  or  mandragora,  or  henbane  (our  modern  mor¬ 
phine,  scopolamine  and  hyoscine)  had  been  taken  there  resul¬ 
ted  a  phrenitis  without  fever — a  significant  observation  indi¬ 
cating  the  effect  of  these  remedies  in  quieting  delirium  and 
thus  reducing  temperature.  Asclepiades  makes  further 
another  non-febrile  phrenitis,  but  its  limitations  are  unknown 
to  us.  He  also  recognized  an  epilejDtic  plirensy.  Lethargy 
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[Sioi  Was  a  state  opposed  to  phrensy,  also  being  accompanied  by 
fever,  and  probably  refers  to  the  low  muttering  delirium  of  the 
typhoid  state. 

One  can  readily  see,  I  think,  why  phrenitis  played  such  a 
prominent  role  in  the  psychiatry  of  these  times  when  one  re¬ 
calls  that  trauma,  exhaustion,  intoxication,  and  infection 
must  have  been  very  prevalent.  Slavery,  bad  food,  gladiator¬ 
ial  contests,  frequent  brawls,  constant  warfare,  forced  march¬ 
ings,  the  galleys,  wearing  of  chains,  etc.,  all  must  have  contrib¬ 
uted  the  very  factors  that  would  contribute  to  the  acute  toxic, 
infection,  and  exhaustion  psychoses,  which  correspond  so 
closely  with  the  phrenitis  of  these  former  times. 

Asclepiades  further  distinguished  a  mania,  or  state  of  con¬ 
tinuous  excitement  without  fever  (9),  but  makes  a  keen  obser¬ 
vation  that  in  one  group  the  patients  recognized  things,  but 
made  mistakes  about  them  (this  he  says  was  known  to  the 
poets,  “  as  when  Orestes  took  his  sister  to  be  one  of  the 
Furies  ” ) ,  and  in  others  their  reasoning  was  defective,  but 
they  did  not  make  such  mistakes.  In  which,  I  take  it, 
Asclepiades  for  the  first  time  attempts  a  classification  based 
on  the  presence  of  illusions,  or  hallucinations,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  delusions  apart  from  such  sensory  symptoms  on  the 
other.  It  is  further  highly  significant  that  he  regards  halluci¬ 
nations  as  of  central  origin,  since  in  his  therapy  he  notes  that 
in  the  dark  these  are  often  exaggerated,  and  the  patient  made 
worse — to  which  conclusion  it  is  not  impossible  that  observa¬ 
tions  on  delirium  tremens  contributed.  As  to  his  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  melancholias  of  Hippocrates,  I  can  find  little 
record,  save  in  his  use  of  wine  to  cheer  sad  hearts. 

The  therapeutic  ideas  of  Asclepiades  concerning  the  insani¬ 
ties  are  no  less  original  and  striking  than  his  ideas  of 
classification. 

We  learn  from  Celsus  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  ancients 
to  keep  the  insane  in  the  dark.  But  Asclepiades  alleged  that 
darkness  itself  strikes  terror  to  the  mind,  and  ordered  his 
hallucinating  patients  to  be  kept  in  the  light.  Celsus,  even 
a  little  more  advanced,  says  that  neither  rule  would  always 
hold,  and  that  it  was  best  to  try  both  methods,  and  to  keep 
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him  that  has  a  horror  of  darkness  in  the  light,  and  him  that  [310] 
is  afraid  of  light  (meningeal  photophobia)  in  the  darkness. 

Asclepiades  asserted  that  to  make  nse  of  medicine  in  the 
greatest  violence  of  phrensy  was  needless,  for  at  the  same  time 
the  fever  increases  also,  and  that  nothing  is  to  be  done  then, 
except  to  confine  the  patient.  To  bleed  such  was  just  the 
same,  in  his  opinion,  as  to  murder  them ;  upon  this  principle, 
that  there  was  no  madness  except  when  the  fever  was  very 
high,  and  that  bleeding  could  not  properly  be  performed  un¬ 
less  in  its  remission. 

He  endeavored  to  produce  sleep  in  such  cases  by  much  fric¬ 
tion.  This  Celsus,  in  quoting,  disapproves  of  in  cases  of  fever, 
and  wonders  why  Asclepiades  approved  of  enemata  when  he 
disapproved  of  blood-letting;  for  himself  Celsus  was  rather 
inclined  to  let  blood  in  certain  cases  of  phrenitis. 

Asclepiades  disapproved  of  the  Greek  custom  of  obtaining 
sleep  for  the  delirious  by  fomenting  the  face  and  hands  with 
a  sponge  dipped  in  a  decoction  of  henbane,  or  of  poppy  juice, 
for  he  claimed  that  they  often  changed  the  distemper  into 
lethargy.  His  advice  was  that  the  first  day  the  patient  should 
abstain  from  meat,  drink,  and  sleep;  in  the  evening  water 
should  be  given  him  to  drink,  then  friction  should  be  used,  so 
gently  that  even  the  hand  that  rubbed  should  not  press 
strongly;  the  day  after,  all  these  things  being  repeated,  in  the 
evening  water  and  gruel  should  be  allowed  him;  for  by  this 
process  he  would  procure  sleep.  But  if  by  this  means  sleep 
was  not  obtained,  then  at  last  it  must  be  procured  by  the  medi¬ 
cines  mentioned  (that  is,  the  ointment  of  saffron  and  iris  [Sii] 
rubbed  on  the  brow,  or  a  decoction  of  poppies  or  henbane), 
but  he  cautions  moderation  in  the  use  of  them,  lest,  as  he 
naively  remarks,  it  be  not  in  our  power  afterwards  to  wake 
the  person  whom  we  desire  to  sleep. 

The  giving  of  wine  was  considered  by  Asclepiades  as  one 
of  the  three  chief  therapeutic  resources — “  the  use  of  which 
makes  one  approach  the  power  of  the  Gods.”  He  wrote  a 
special  treatise  on  the  use  of  wine,  which  has  been  lost  to  us. 

He  used  it  in  the  various  forms  of  phrenitis  to  give  sleep — 
in  which  connection  the  modern  use  of  chloral,  paraldehyde 
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[31 1]  and  other  alcohol  hypnotics  may  be  borne  in  mind;  and  he 
used  it  to  cheer  the  depressed  spirits  of  the  melancholic. 

A  fall  of  water  near  is  also  a  help  to  some,  he  suggests, 
or  gestation  after  meat,  and  in  the  night-time,  especially,  the 
motion  of  a  suspended  bed. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  before  the  days  of  Asclepiades,  the 
delirious  and  insane  had  been  bled  and  purged  to  weakness 
and  apathy,  and  had  sometimes  been  drugged  to  their  last 
sleep.  His  very  modern  opposition  to  “  6  potions  ’  that  are 
naturally  injurious  to  the  stomach  ”  was  favorably  com¬ 
mented  on  even  by  the  caustic  Pliny. 

We  cannot  but  feel  that  Asclepiades  would  have  been  a 
kindred  spirit  had  he  lived  in  our  day.  He  must  have  been 
a  man  of  common  sense,  ingenuity  and  charming  personality, 
for  he  introduced  to  a.  prosperous  and  self-opinionated  nation, 
that  had  hitherto  believed  only  in  quackery,  the  very  sound 
principles  of  hygiene,  and  raised  bathing  and  massage  to  a 
cult.  Pliny  says  that  he  was  responsible  for  the  use  of  baths 
at  Pome.  He  was  the  friend  of  the  rich  and  the  idol  of  the 
poor.  When  he  recommended  a  swinging  bed  for  a  patrician, 
he  also  showed  the  poor  man  how  to  raise  his  bed  by  an  un¬ 
even  support,  and  be  joggled  gently  to  sleep.  He  lived  to  be 
90  years  of  age,  and  won  a  wager  that  he  would  never  die  a 
natural  death,  being  killed  by  a  fall. 

In  closing  this  note  on  Asclepiades,  I  feel  that  I  should 
quote  Friedreich’s  (10)  estimate  of  him,  for  in  my  discussion 
of  Celsus  I  shall  speak  further  of  the  therapeutics  of  Asclepia¬ 
des  that  Celsus  also  approved  of  and  practised.  “  In  Ascle¬ 
piades  we  must  honor  the  man  who  first  taught  us  how  to 
treat  the  insane,  and  who  in  such  treatment  set  forth  such 
ideas  that  we  must  feel  astonished  at,  and  further  ashamed 
that  we  have  advanced  so  little  beyond  him.  He  was  the  first 
to  lay  the  grounds  of  a  psychical  treatment.  By  music,  wine, 
love,  occupation,  memory  exercises,  and  exercises  in  attention, 
he  sought  to  cure  his  patients.  Physical  restraint  he  sought 
to  curtail  as  much  as  possible,  saying  that  only  the  dangerous 
should  be  tied.” 

Asclepiades  may  justily  be  called  the  Father  of  Psychiatry. 

Themison,  a  disciple  of  Asclepiades,  and  a  famous  physi- 
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cian  of  Laodicea,  who  practised  in  Rome,  bridged  the  space  [3 11] 
of  time  between  Ascelpiades  and  Celsus,  and  was  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  founder  of  the  Methodist  School  of  medicine,  which 
aimed  to  introduce  methods  to  facilitate  the  learning  and 
practice  of  physic.  He  evidently  modified  the  somewhat  stren¬ 
uous  but  sound  methods  of  treating  the  insane  that  were  ad¬ 
vocated  by  Asclepiades.  He  did  away  with  bathings  and 
acrid  purgatives  and  avoided  the  use  of  opium  and  hyoscyamus 
as  narcotics,  for  fear  of  collapse.  He  reverted  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  bleeding,  for  which  Pliny  praises  him,  so  much  so, 
that  he  was  known  as  Themison  the  Phlebotomist.  His 
strong  points  in  the  treatment  of  such  diseases  were,  the  use 
of  wine,  massages,  and  motion;  but  as  none  of  his  writings 
are  preserved,  we  can  only  gather  his  teachings  from  Celsus. 

Celsus  has  left  us  less  of  his  personality,  and  more  of  his 
medicine,  than  any  of  the  other  physicians  since  Hippocrates. 
Owing  to  the  loss  of  his  predecessor’s  notes,  we  cannot  say 
how  much  of  his  eight  books  of  medicine  are  original,  and 
how  much  quoted.  Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that,  be¬ 
cause  Celsus  also  wrote  an  encyclopedic  work  on  agriculture, 
and  another  on  military  art,  he  was  no  physician  but  merely 
an  encyclopedia  writer.  His  writings,  however,  show  too  in¬ 
timate  a  knowledge  of  disease,  and  too  sound  a  judgment  to 
be  those  of  a  compiler.  His  greatest  literary  activities  were 
carried  on  between  35  and  45  A.  H. 

Celsus’  chapter  in  his  third  book,  entitled  “  A  Treatise  on 
Madness :  Of  Several  Kinds  of  Madness  and  their  Causes,” 
is  an  epitome  of  the  treatment  of  the  insane  handed  down  to 
his  own  times,  that  is,  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 

Of  Celsus  I  can  find  little  gossip  of  birthplace,  or  personal 
attributes.  The  name  alone,  A.  Cornelius  Celsus,  has  come 
down  to  us  on  the  title  page  of  his  works,  and  they  must  speak 
for  him. 

Celsus  follows  Asclepiades  in  the  general  divisions  of  in¬ 
sanity,  as  his  phrenitis  is  also  applied  to  delirium,  and  con¬ 
trasted  with  true  phrenitis,  which  is  a  real  insanity.  He  says : 

“  I  will  begin  with  insanity,  taking  up  first  that  form  which  is 
acute  and  which  appears  in  fevers.  The  Greeks  call  it 
phrensv.  It  behooves  us  to  know  that  the  sick  may  become 
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[311]  delirious,  and  say  strange  things  in  the  attacks.  This  is  a 
serious  symptom,  and  is  not  apt  to  happen,  unless  in  the  case 
of  a  violent  fever.  It  is,  however,  not  necessarily  destruc¬ 
tive,  for  it  usually  is  of  short  duration,  and  as  soon  as  the 
attack  is  relieved,  the  reason  returns.  Such  an  attack  re¬ 
quires  no  remedies  other  than  those  which  have  been  pre¬ 
scribed  for  fever  "  (11). 

“  Then  comes  phrenitis,  the  state  in  which  the  madness  is 
continued,  or  when  the  sick  person,  although  he  may  be  in 
his  senses,  nevertheless  has  certain  chimerical  ideas.  It  is 
perfect  phrensy  when  the  mind  is  addicted  to  these  images. 
Among  those  with  phrensy  are  some  who  are  merry,  others 
sad,  some  are  easily  restrained,  and  confine  their  ravings  to 
words,  others  rise  up  and  do  violent  things.  In  this  class 
some  employ  force,  and  others  make  use  of  cunning." 

“  Such  of  them  as  only  rattle  on,  or  do  no  harm,  but  in 
trifles,  need  not  be  subjected  to  severe  restraint.  Those  who 
are  more  violent  in  their  actions,  it  is  proper  to  bind,  lest 
the}^  hurt  themselves  and  others.  Nor  should  we  trust  any  of 
them  if,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  his  chains,  he  pretends  to  be 
well,  though  he  speaks  sensibly,  and  makes  lamentable  com¬ 
plaints,  because  this  is  nothing  but  the  cunning  of  a  mad 
person." 

[312]  In  the  deliria  which  we  now  know  to  be  infectious,  and  alco¬ 
holic  deliria,  Celsus  discusses  the  advisability  of  enemata  and 
advises  shaving  the  head,  and  fomenting  it  with  a  decoction 
of  astringent  herbs,  and  of  producing  sneezing  by  holding  rue, 
bruised  in  vinegar,  to  the  nostrils. 

I  find  little  in  the  therapy  of  Celsus  that  has  not  already 
been  found  in  Hippocrates  and  Asclepiades,  but  quote  his 
own  words,  in  some  of  which  he  gives  praise  to  Asclepiades, 
in  others  not  mentioning  him.  The  following  remedies, 
which  sound  modernly  psychic  in  their  nature,  he  says  must 
be  made  suitable  to  the  temper  of  each :  “  The  groundless 

apprehensions  of  some  are  to  be  alleviated,  as  was  done  to  a 
very  rich  man  in  fear  of  starving,  whom  they  relieved  by  fre¬ 
quent  accounts  of  estates  bequeathed  to  him.  The  audacious¬ 
ness  of  others  must  be  restrained  even  by  stripes  if  necessary. 
The  unreasonable  laughter  must  be  checked  by  chiding  and 
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threats.  The  sorrowful  thoughts  of  other  must  be  dispelled.  [312] 
for  which  purpose  concerts  of  music  and  cymbals  and  noise 
are  useful.  Yet  these  patients  must  oftener  be  humored  than 
contradicted,  and  the  mind  is  to  be  led  by  slow  degrees,  and 
not  with  evident  intention.''  From  this  it  may  be  seen  that 
psycho-therapeutic  conversations  were  a  part  of  the  physi¬ 
cian’s  art  in  the  Augustan  era. 

“  Sometimes  also  the  attention  of  a  person  must  be  strongly 
engaged.”  He  suggests  “  reading  a  book  to  a  scholar,  with  an 
improper  accent,  so  that  he  may  be  aroused  to  correct  it,” 
and  reports  that  he  has  brought  patients  who  were  fasting  to 
eat,  “  by  placing  them  in  the  midst  of  people  who  were  at  a 
feast”  (12). 

“  For  another  kind  of  madness  which  continues  a  longer 
time,  and  goes  no  farther  than  a  sadness,  bleeding  is  useful, 
also  purging  by  white  hellebore,  and  vomiting,  friction  and 
exercise.”  This  evidently  was  melancholia,  which,  according 
to  the  Hippocratic  doctrine,  was  caused  by  black  bile,  from 
which  we  see  that  Celsus  slumps  from  his  allegiance  to  his 
predecessor.  The  psychic  treatment  here  consists  of  raising 
the  patient’s  hopes  by  amusing  stories  and  discussions.  “  If 
there  are  any  works  of  his  performing,  let  them  be  placed  be¬ 
fore  the  patient’s  eyes.” 

“  The  third  kind  of  insanity  is  the  longest  of  all,  insomuch 
that  it  does  not  shorten  life.  There  are  two  species  of  this. 

In  some  the  deception  arises  from  false  images,  not  from  the 
understanding;  such  a  madness  the  fables  of  the  poets  repre¬ 
sent  in  that  of  Ajax  or  Orestes.  Others  are  disordered  in 
their  judgment.” 

“  If  imaginations  mislead,  first  of  all  it  must  be  observed 
whether  they  be  melancholy  or  merry.  If  melancholy,  black 
hellebore  ought  to  be  given  as  a  purge.  In  the  merry  kind, 
the  white  as  an  emetic . 

“  But  if  the  madness  affect  the  judgment,  the  patient  ought 
to  be  treated  by  some  kind  of  tortures.  When  he  has  said  or 
done  anything  wrong,  he  is  to  be  punished  by  hunger,  chains, 
stripes,  ....  For  thus  it  will  happen  that  gradually  by  fear 
he  may  be  obliged  to  consider  what  he  does.  It  is  also  ser¬ 
viceable  in  this  disorder  to  be  put  in  sudden  consternation  and 
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[312]  fear.”  This  treatment  he  considers  better  for  a  merry  mad¬ 
man,  while  for  the  extremely  sad,  he  advises  long  friction 
twice  a  day,  and  pouring  cold  water  on  the  head. 

In  summing  up  this  brief  treatise,  which  represents  the  most 
extensive  work  of  any  of  the  ancients  upon  madness,  Celsus 
lays  down  the  following  rules :  That  “  Mad  people  ought  to 
be  strongly  exercised,  to  have  much  friction  or  massage,  to 
take  neither  fat,  flesh  nor  wine,  to  eat  lightly  after  purging; 
that  they  should  neither  be  alone  nor  among  strangers,  nor 
among  those  whom  they  despise  or  look  upon  with  indiffer¬ 
ence  ;  that  they  ought  to  travel  in  other  countries,  and,  if  their 
judgment  returns,  to  take  a  journey  into  distant  parts  once  a 
year.” 

It  is  a  sorry  comment  on  the  latter  days  that  all  that  was 
bad  in  Celsus’  system,  the  chains,  the  beatings  and  the  dark¬ 
ness,  were  faithfully  copied  for  centuries;  while  all  that  was 
good  in  the  therapy  of  Asclepiades,  the  music,  the  sports,  the 
cheerful  thoughts,  as  well  as  the  massage  and  regular  exercise 
and  change  of  air,  was  overlooked  and  almost  lost. 
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